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CHAPTER VIII 


LApDyY JUDITH spent nearly the whole of 
that day at her farm ; the first half in the 
dairy, inspecting the working of a new 
butter-making machine; the second half 
} in the meadows under the trees, among 
the shorthorns and “black Welsh.” 

Sir Peter grew tired of his letter-writing 
as soon as the morning meal offered him 
} no excuse for incessant perambulations, so 
he ceased dictating, got into the saddle and 
rode over the hills to see how the new 





wing of the parish schools, in which he 

s took a great interest, was progressing ; 
half-way there he suddenly recollected the 
existence of Miss Shore as a visitor in the 
house, galloped back ata tremendous pace, 
set all the bells ringing and every servant 
he could seize upon running backwards and 
forwards with inquiries as to where she 
was, what she had been doing all the 
morning, and whether she had got over 
the fatigue of the previous day. 

The replies of the servants were neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory, and Sir Peter, catch- 
ing a glimpse of a pink skirt among the 
laurels in a shady nook, had Madge 

| suggested to his mind as a more likely 
source of information. 

Madge was stitching in leisurely fashion 
at a group of yellow marguerites on a 

| brown plush ground. Lance was leaning 
over the back of her chair, with Roy, a 

+ great tawny mastiff, stretched on the 

ground at his feet with his nose on his 

master’s boot. 
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Lance’s voice over her shoulder, suddenly 
asking the somewhat eccentric question: | 

“Madge, if you had had the choice j: 
given you, under what planet would you j, 
have chosen to be born +” 

 Planet—planet ! ” echoed Madge, “ Oh, 
what planet is supposed to give women 
beauty and powers of fascination? It must 
be Venus. Under Venus, of course.” 

“ Yes, it must be Venus,” decided Lance. 
“ Well, what are the other planets supposed 
to do or to give? And what’s the name 
of the one that shows now every night over } 
the Cuddaw Fell?” 

Madge laughed outright. “ Are you going } 
in for astrology or astronomy—which ? 
Upon my word, I’ve not the remotest 
notion what planets are in the ascendant— 
is that the phrase ?— at the present 
moment.” 

“Madge,” said Sir Peter’s voice just | 
then, a little jerkily from want of breath, 
“can you tell me where Miss Shore is, and 
whether she is feeling rested, and if she [| 
would like letters or telegrams sent away | 
to her friends up in the North or down in 
the South, wherever they are +” 

‘“‘ She was sound asleep when I came out 
of the house. I haven’t the least idea 
what her wishes or plans are,” answered 
Madge. 

* Asleep! asleep! At this time of day ? 
Impossible! My dear, she must be ill. 
We'd better send some one to fetch 
Broughton 

“ Oh, let her alone, Uncle Peter,” inter- 
posed Lance. “The poor girl’s evidently | 
tired out with a long journey. I dare say 
she'll wake up right enough a little later 
on, and tell us what she wants to do or 
have done.” 

Lance’s words were verified. 
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came down saying that Miss Shore had 
answered her rapping with the intimation 
that she would come downstairs in the cool 
of the evening, and the request that 
yesterday’s newspaper might be brought to 
her. 

“ Yesterday’s newspaper!” repeated 
Madge. ‘You had better go to Mr. 
Stubbs for that; he’ll be more likely to 
have taken possession of one than any one 
else in the house.” 

Then, in her own mind, she indulged in 
free comment on the extraordinary fashion 
in which this young lady—an utter stranger 
to them all—had seen fit to conduct her- 
self since she had come into the house. 
No apology had she offered for her inatten- 
tion to household hours ; no request had she 
made for means to continue her journey. 

“Really,” Madge decided, “ her beauty 
may be a matter of dispute; but, as to her 
breeding, there can be but one opinion.” 

Madge was not disposed to modify her 
opinion, when, later on in the day, as 
she pinned a bouquet of crimson roses 
in her dress preparatory to descending to 
dinner, she caught a glimpse through her 
muslin window-blind of a picture—a garden 
idyll it might have been called—which 
made her flush scarlet, though not with 
pleasure. 

Such a pretty picture too! A young 
lady, in pale grey robes, leaning back in a 
wicker garden-chair ; a young man, hat in 
hand, in the act of presenting her with 
some flowers. 

Madge stood for three minutes watching 
them. Evidently the lady declined the 
flowers, for the young man tossed them on 
one side with a disappointed air. 

“ Would you like any others?” Madge 
could fancy he asked, for the young lady 
shook her head, with a slight movement of 
her hand as if flowers were distasteful to 
her. 

Then the dinner-bell clanged, and the 
two turned their faces towards the house. 

In the summer it was the custom of Sir 
Peter and his family to dine in the large 
inner hall of the Castle, instead of in the 
dining-room. This hall was palatial in its 
dimensions, oak-panelled and oak-ceiled. 
It was hung on one side with ancestral 
portraits; on the other, Gothic windows 
looked out into the garden. <A wide 
mantelpiece divided the ancestral portraits 
right and left. Over this mantelpiece was 
a long, low mirror, which reflected the 
pretty picture of waving trees and summer 
sky that the Gothic windows framed. 





As Madge entered by one door, she 
could hear the footsteps of Lance and Miss 
Shore crossing the vestibule to enter by 
another. Lance’s voice, too, caught her 
quick ear in a remark as to the gloominess 
of the house compared with the outside 
summer brightness. She heard the 
words : 

“ Dismal old hall! Talk about eighteen 
centuries looking down upon you, it’s 
nothing to compare with eight-and-twenty 
Critchetts looking down on you as you eat 
your food.” 

The last word brought him and his com- 
panion into the room. 

Lady Judith was on the point of taking 
her seat at table. She was not in the 
best of tempers. Sir Peter, overhearing 
Lance’s talk, chanced to remark that, 
“however gloomy the hall might be, it was 
nevertheless a pleasant refuge from mid- 
day sun—the coolest room in the house, 
in fact.” Lady Judith catching the word 
“refuge,” and nothing more, not un- 
naturally concluded that another scheme 
of charity was in progress of development, 
and immediately became voluble and pro- 
phetic on the matter. 

With a formal bow she waved Miss 
Shore to her seat at table. ‘“‘ Refuges, 
indeed! As if there were not enough 
and to spare throughout the kingdom !” 
she declaimed. “Two at Carstairs to 
my certain knowledge, and a good work- 
house with accommodation for fifty men 
and as many women within three miles 
outside the town.” And again she waved 
Miss Shore to her seat. 

But Miss Shore did not take it. She 
stood motionless, her head turned from 
the table, her hand resting on the back of 
her chair. Madge could see that this was 
a necessity to her, for she trembled so 
violently that she needed to support her- 
self with extraneous aid. 

“T cannot eat to-night,” she said, turning 
a white face towards Sir Peter. ‘‘I will 
go up to my room.” 

Madge flashed a glance first to Lance, 
then to the looking-glass opposite which 
Miss Shore’s chair had been placed. 

‘Can you eat seated on this side of the 
table?” she asked, rising and offering her 
own place. 

Miss Shore, with a brief word of thanks, 
accepted Madge’s chair. 

“She is ashamed to look herself in the 
face for some reason or other,” was Madge’s 
uncharitable mental comment on the little 
episode. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


NATURE is a strict economist in her 
work, she does not squander her resources, 
She gives to the “ viewless winds” and in- 
visible thunders the blasts of trumpets and 
crash of artillery ; but when she paints 
the “‘awful rose of dawn” or the golden 
glories of sunset, heaven’s echoes are mute, 
and the great cloud pageant issues forth, 
troops across the sky, and vanishes, with- 
out so much as a mufiled whisper. 

Madge never saw the sun sink behind 
the Cuddaws, without some such thought 
as this in her mind. 

As she stood on the terrace that evening 
after dinner, watching the stormily splendid 
clouds which, gathering low on the horizon, 
were slowly quenching the limpid tints of 
the after-glow, it seemed to her that those 
sumptuous reds and purples should have 
come with the crackle of field-pieces and 
the roar of battle; and that those tender, 
translucent greens and yellows should have 
died into the grey with the sounds of softly 
retreating harps and viols. 

Dinner had been a short meal that night, 
and would have been shorter still could 
the wishes of three, out of the five seated at 
table, have been consulted. Miss Shore 
ate next to nothing, spoke never a word 
unless pointedly addressed, and then her 
replies were all but monosyllabic. Lady 
Judith eyed her keenly at intervals during 
the long discourse for which the word 
“refnge ” served as text. Sir Peter eyed 
her benevolently, asked after her health, 
then, without giving her time to answer, 
asked if she would like telegram or letter 
sent to her friends anywhere toassure them 
of her safety, and hoped that she wouldn’t 
feel herself bound to continue her journey 
on the following day unless she felt disposed 
so to do. 

To all this, Miss Shore replied with a 
manifest effort: “Let me stay one day 
more. I won’t ask for another—one day 
more, only that.” 

The request was putin eccentric fashion, 
even conceding to the speaker a certain 
indulgence for her unfamiliarity with the 
English tongue. This was scarcely the 
way in which an unexpected guest might 
be supposed to crave permission to extend 
a stay in a hospitable house. A criminal 
at a bar of justice pleading that his 
sentence might be deferred for another 
twenty-four hours, might have done so in 
much such a voice, with much such a look 
on his face as Miss Shore had on hers. 





Even Sir Peter became dimly conscious 
that his kindly commonplaces had some- 
how touched a deep chord, for he stumbled 
and stammered over his courteous consent 
to her request. 

As for Madge, looking up she caught 
Lance’s eyes fixed on Miss Shore’s white 
face with so intensely interested a look 
that the words of kindly courtesy she 
- about to utter died unspoken on her 
ips, 

It was the recollection of that look 
which sent her out by herself on to the 
terrace, to watch the sunset glories instead 
of the less fascinating spectacle of Lady 
Judith fanning herself to sleep in her arm- 
chair. 

As for Miss Shore, no sooner did the 
meal come to an end than she went straight 
up the stairs to her own room once more. 

Presently Lance joined Madge on the 
terrace, 

‘* There’s a storm brewing overhead,” he 
said, by way of beginning conversation. 

“Is there?” answered Madge, by way 
of ending it; for the cloud of undefined 
annoyance caused by Lance’s irrational 
sympathy for an utter stranger had scarcely 
passed away. 

But, nevertheless, they might soon have 
drifted into cheerful talk if Sir Peter’s 
short, quick footsteps had not at that 
moment been heard, followed at an interval 
by his blithe, cricket-like voice. 

“Don’t let me disturb you, young 
people,” he chirruped. ‘This is the time 
for saying sweet things—blushes are not so 
conspicuous, eh, Madge ?” 

“So far,” said Madge sententiously, 
“we've said nothing, beyond a remark as 
to the possibility of a storm coming on.” 

“Eh, nothing! Why, Lance, you sly 
fellow, what has become of all those grand 
speeches you were so busy concocting at 
dinner-time, that you hadn’t a word to say 
to anybody ?” 

“Madge knows all the sweet things I 
think of her; there is no need for me to 
say them,” answered Lance, in light com- 
plimentary fashion. 

“Ah, yes—yes. Very neatly put, ’pon 
my word. Now, Madge, you must say 
something equally sweet by way of 
acknowledgement.” 

“Lance knows exactly what I think of 
the sweet things he thinks of me; there is 
no need for me to say it,” answered 
Madge solemnly. 

And her thought, as she said this, was: 

“Tf he would but let us alone! If an 
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attack of gout would but keep him 
prisoner for a week, everything might come 
right.” 

But Sir Peter’s persistently optimistic 
view of the “situation” showed that gout 
was yet a long way off. 

“ Ah! that’s right, that’s right,” he said, 
more blithely than ever. ‘ Where young 
people so thoroughly understand each 
other as Lance and you do, long-winded 
speeches are unnecessary.” 

And he tripped away lightly once more, 
no doubt with the sound of wedding-bells 
in his ears, 

“He'll come back again in another 
minute,” said Lance, looking over his 
shoulder after Sir Peter’s retreating figure. 
‘Come for a row, Madge; there’s some- 
thing I particularly want to say to you 
to-night.” 

But, though Madge acquiesced, and, 
fetching a light shawl, was ready in a 
moment, Lance evidently found his some- 
thing hard to say, for they wound along 
the garden paths in an almost unbroken 
silence. 

The heat seemed to increase upon them 
as they descended the slope under the over- 
arching boughs. Flower-scents hung 
heavily in the air. The whirring of gnats 
and flies was almost intolerable. 

Lance, with a visible effort, made a 
remark which seemed to be suggested by 
nothing and to lead nowhere. It was: 

“ Madge, do you know that you've a fine 
reputation for benevolence and Christian 
charity ? I had no idea till the other day, 
when I was dining at the Brabazons’, what 
a lot people think of you.” 

It scarcely seemed possible that Madge 
could know by intuition whither Lance’s 
remark was likely to lead, yet she answered 
coldly: 

“ Really, I don’t care two straws what 
people think of me. Please talk about 
something interesting.” She laid marked 
emphasis on the word “people.” ‘If he 
has anything nice to say to me, he may as 
well say it on his own account,” was her 
supplementary thought. 

Lance read that thought easily enough, 
and the desire to tease her immediately 
became irresistible. 

“Oh, of course not; why should you 
care even one straw? ‘People’ say pleasant 
things of you one minute, and disagreeable 
things the next, That’s the way of the 
world,” 

“They have no right to say disagreeable 
things,” she answered sharply. ‘ Not that 





it matters much—I never listen to gossip, 
and don’t wish to know what any one says 
of me, whether agreeable or disagreeable.” 

“‘Of course not. Envy is at the root of 
nine out of every ten of the spiteful things 
women say of each other.” 

“Women! What women have been 
running me down?” 

“Don’t get excited, Madge. It’s a 
tribute to one’s breeding to be disparaged 
by the crowd.” 

“ Disparaged ! Who has been disparaging 
me? Lance, I insist on knowing what 
was said of me at the Brabazons’ the other 
night !” 

Lance laughed outright. 

“ Ab, now we've got back to the point 
where we diverged. I was going to tell 
you what was said of you at the Brabazons’ 
the other night, and you wouldn’t listen— 
here we are at the edge of the stream. 
Well, Lottie Brabazon said that you were 
the Lady Bountiful of the county, and 
put every one else to shame with your 
generosity to tke poor.” 

With his last word Lance stooped to 
unmoor the boat. 

Here the larches gave place to willows 
and osiers, and the expanse of running 
water somewhat cooled the hot air. The 
clouds hung ominously low, however, with 
more of black than purple in them now. 

This miniature river was formed by the 
conjunction of two little streams which 
had been diverted from their course to 


add to the beauty of the Castle pleasure- | 
grounds, by dividing the flower-garden from , 


the park. It made a pretty little bit of 
landscape, with its fringe of bulrushes and 
water-flags on one side, and plantation of 
aspens and willows on the other. 

As Madge stepped into the boat, a 
sleepy swan sailed majestically from out 
the shadowy reeds. It headed the boat for 
a few minutes, showing snow-white against 
the dark shadows thrown on the water by 
the inky clouds overhead ; then it dis- 
appeared into the dimness beyond. 

. Madge’s good-humour came back to 
er. 

“ This is heavenly !” she said, taking off 
her bracelet and paddling with her hand 
in the cool stream. ‘I dare say we shall 
get a good fifteen minutes out here before 
the storm breaks.” 

Lance shook his head. 

“Ten only,” he said, reading the sky 
with an eye practised in cloud and 
mountain presages. ‘“ Madge, don’t let’s 
squabble for five, at least, out of those ten 
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minutes ; there is something I particularly 
wish to say to you.” 

He had grown suddenly serious. 

Madge grew serious also, 

‘‘Tt’s about Miss Shore?” she said, 
questioning and affirming in a breath. 

“Yes ; about Miss Shore,” he answered 
quietly. ‘Madge, do you know she is 
very friendless, very desolate, and, I should 
imagine, only partially recovered from some 
heavy sorrow.” 

‘She has taken you into her con- 
fidence ¢” 

“To a very limited extent,” laughed 
Lance ; but his laugh was a little uneasy. 
“Just before dinner this evening I came 
upon her in the garden. We talked—no, I 
suppose I did the greater part of the talk- 
ing-—but, at any rate, somehow or other I 
vlicited the fact that she is homeless and 
friendless, and it doesn’t require a very 
vigorous stretch of imagination to con- 
= from those facts that she is moneyless 
also,” 

Lance’s “somehow or other I elicited 
the fact,” can scarcely be said to be a 
true statement of what had taken place 
between him and Miss Shore, in that brief 
five minutes before dinner of which 
Madge’s prejudiced eyes had conveyed so 
distorted an impression to her brain. 

He had found the young lady in the 
garden, leaning back in her chair with 
white, inanimate face, like that of one 
newly recovered from a swoon. The 
flowers he held in his hand to present to 
her he had at once tossed on one side, as 
incongruous with the look of suffering her 
face wore. 

“You are ill,” he had said with real 
concern. “Let me send word to your 
friends,” 

“You must find them before you can 
send to them,” had been her brief reply. 

Then she had waved him on one side 
with the impetuous request that he would 
let her alone — not persecute her with 
questions, 

“TI thought she was travelling to friends 
up in the North when the train broke 
down. You said so; Sir Peter said so— 
some one said so, at any rate,” said Madge 
presently. 

‘Did some one? I’m not sure. Well, 
at any rate, from what I got out of her 
this afternoon it seems that she hasn’t a 
friend in the world, and, what is more, she 
appears perfectly callous on the matter, as 
if the fact were of no importance what- 
ever,” 





“And you want me to take a vast 
interest in a matter on which the person 
most concerned is callous!” exclaimed 
Madge. 

“ Well, yes; why not? A man jumps 
into the water and tries to drown himself, 
and sometimes he is more than callous on 
the matter — has, in fact, a very strong 
objection to being pulled out again ; but, 
for all that, we do our best to save him.” 

Madge made no reply. 

She was a woman of strong prejudices, 
and those she had conceived against 
Miss Shore at first sight were stubborn 
ones; nevertheless, she had been so ac- 
customed all her life long to yield com- 
pliance to Lance’s wishes, that it was 
almost easier for her to let go those 
prejudices than to deny him now. 

Lance’s manner did not exhibit the 
uneasiness he had expressed to Sir Peter 
over-night, respecting Madge’s possible 
reception of a petition from him on Miss 
Shore’s behalf. 

He went on composedly as if denial 
were out of the question. 

“T’'ve no doubt I went to work this 
afternoon in a very bungling fashion—I’m 
not a particularly good hand at getting 
people’s confidence when they’ve no mind 
to give it, and she was very loth to speak 
of herself—but I dare say, Madge, if you 
were to interest yourself and have a talk 
with her——” 

There came at this moment a flutter 
and a rustling from among the reeds and 
osiers at the water's edge. 

“ What's that?” queried Madge sharply, 
turning her head towards the sound. 

Lance’s look followed hers. 

‘‘An otter, I dare say,” he answered 
quietly. But, nevertheless, he kept a 
steady eye on the spot whence the sound 
had come. 

Madge dealt a sharp, though not a final, 
blow to her prejudices. 

“Yes, I'll try and get a talk with her 
to-morrow, and find out if we can help 
her,” she answered slowly. ‘It’s rather 
difficult to offer people money right out— 
but perhaps she may be clever at singing, 
or painting, and may be able to give me a 
few lessons. At any rate, I'll promise to 
do what I can.” Then she changed the 
subject abruptly, exclaiming: ‘‘ How dark 
it’s getting! Hadn't we better think of 
turning back?” In good truth, she had 
had enough of Miss Shore and her friend- 
less condition. 

Bird-notes had ceased now; only a 
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distant sound of whirring insect life broke 
the stillness. 

Lance looked up at the sky. ‘“ We must 
get back at once,” he answered. As he 
finished speaking, there came the low growl 
of advancing thunder. 

Lance plied a swift oar. As they shot 
past the shadowy nook, whence the rust- 
ling sound had come, he peered in curiously 
among the reeds. The flags waved ; the 
osiers bent and whispered ; but it was only 
the wind rising now. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Nor a large proportion of our readers, 
or of any community, can go back in 
memory fifty years, and recall the events 
which were then moving the world, the 
habits which characterised society, and the 
faces of the men and women who were 
notable in literature, and art, and politics, 
and fashion, and rascality. No doubt the 


world is a good deal wiser now than it was 
in the later thirties—no doubt it is in some 
respects better—but can we be sure that 
men are more happy, or, indeed, in any 
essential aspect ditferent from what they 


werethen? To those of us who had not yet 
seen the light when Queen Victoria was 
crowned, the year 1838 seems in the very 
dim and distant past. But then, was it 
not the year of the maturity and full 
pulse of life of our fathers and mothers ? 
To them the world was as full of stern 
reality and as suggestive of romance and 
infinite possibilities as it is to us to-day. 
Let us be assured that could they have 
forecast a picture of what the world would 
be like and what the people in it would be 
wearing, and doing, and saying, they would 
have heen quite as much disposed to wonder 
and to ridicule, and to disapprove, as we 
may be in looking back at their doings 
in 1838, 

The world is very young yet—as Mr. 
Lewis Morris observes somewhere—but yet 
it is so old that fifty years here or there 
are as nothing in its age. Old Time laughs 
asswe look back in amazement over such a 
trifle—a mere eye-blink to him. 

In 1838, Queen Victoria completed her 
first year on the throne of the United 
Kingdom, but she was not yet Empress of 
India, and she probably did not account 
herself much glorified by the possession of 
those convict settlements which now form 
the Dominion of Australia, She had for 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, who 





included in his Cabinet, Lord John Russell 
as Home Secretary, and Lord Palmerston 
as Foreign Secretary. 

These are but names to the living gene- 
ration; but what powers they were in 
their time! Louis Philippe was then 
King of France, and Louis Napoleon, 
exiled for his attempt at Strasburg two 
years before, was publishing his “ Idées,” 
preparatory to his descent on Boulogne two 
years later. 

The Reform Bill had passed six years 
previously ; negro slavery had only been 
abolished in the Colonies and “Plantations” 
four years ; the Anti-Corn Law League was 
marshalling its forces for the struggle for 
“free bread ;” and the Tractarian move- 
ment was in full swing at Oxford. 

Who then were the lights of literature 
in that, to us, distant era? Walter Scott 
was dead, but his son-in-law, Lockhart, was 
in his prime. Christopher North, too, was 
rollicking in his elephantine manner, 
although his bosom-companion, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, slept beneath the turf. Joanna 
Bailie, and Allan Cunningham, and Delta, 
and Barry Cornwall were singing after 
their kind; and the first sweet notes of 
Tennyson, of Mrs. Browning, and Robert 
Browning had also been heard with more 
or less appreciation. 

Carlyle, and Macaulay, and John Stuart 
Mill, and De Quincey, and Henry Hallam 
were in full work. Tom Hood, and 
Barham “ Ingoldsby,” and Douglas Jerrold 
were cracking their jokes. Disraeli and 
Bulwer Lytton were the fashionable 
novelists of the day ; while Charles Dickens 
was publishing “ Pickwick,” and Thackeray 
was mending his pen. 

A goodly list this, but woefully incom- 
plete, and not even to be rendered com- 
plete by a reference to Professor Nichols’ 
admirable “ Tables of European History, 
Literature, Science, and Art.” Let us see 
how Mr. Walter Besant* can assist us in 
gaining a view of the times of our fathers 
and mothers, 

Bat first let us see what the people were 
doing. How fared the masses? How 
sounded the pulsation of what grandilo- 
quent writers call “the great heart of the 
nation ” ? 

Badly, we fear. If trade is bad in 1888, 
it was a thousand times worse in 1836. 
The factory system had disorganised 
industry and had thrown thousands of men 
out of employment. A succession of bad 





* “Fifty Years Ago ” (Chatto and Windus). 
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seasons had raised the prices of bread and 
of all necessaries, and the year 1838 was a 
year of great destitution and of great 
discontent. 

There were no Socialists in those days, 
but there were Chartists, and there were a 
great many desperate persons who were 
disposed to adopt very extreme measures if 
only they could get a sufficient number of 
supporters. 

The Reform Bill, as we have said, had 
passed, but the people were not yet really 
exercising their full voice in the government 
of the country. There was, indeed, a good 
deal of smouldering danger to all political 
institutions in the holes and corners of the 
land, and it would not have taken a very 
great deal in 1838 to have brought about a 
revolution. 

Infidelity is said to have been remark- 
ably prevalent about this time, and cer- 
tainly Tom Paine and Carlile had many 
readers, but, on the other hand, there was 
also a remarkable expansion in Dissent. 
When Nonconformist sects were being 
multiplied and chapels of all denominations 
were springing up like mushrooms all over 
the country, one could hardly say that the 
religious spirit was not alive and active. 

Drink? Yes, plenty of that; but have 
we any grounds for supposing that it was 
more in proportion to the population than 
now 

Three million pounds sterling were 
spent annually on gin in London alone 
fifty years ago, which would not be much 
if distributed over the whole people. It 
was a great deal distributed among the 
limited classes of gin-drinkers. But figures 
are dry things and we shall not go into 
them, contenting ourselves with the general 
expression of opinion that, although there 
were few Teetotalers, and no Good Tem- 
plars and Blue Ribbon men fifty years ago, 
there was probably not a greater average 
abuse of drink than to-day. Some people 
say there was less, and quote police 
statistics. But the police statistics of 1888 
cannot be compared with those of 1838, 
because we have now so much greater 
vigilance, and so many lynx-eyed re- 
porters. 

We are compelled, nevertheless, to 
admit that the balance of evidence is in 
favour of the conclusion that fifty years 
ago the great mass of the people were 
brutish and rebellious. Mr, Besant, in- 
deed, says that they had no loyalty either 
to the Queen, or to the political institu- 
tions, or to the constitution, or to the 





Church. This, perhaps, is an extreme 
statement, but there was a good deal of 
outward chafing against law, and of inward 
yearning for Republicanism. 

Meanwhile, instead of sporting the red 
cap and annihilating their social superiors, 
the people amused themselves at prize- 
fights, and dog-fights, and bull-baiting, and 
badger-drawing, and duck-hunting, while 
they talked treason and drank gin and 
beer. 

These were the days, too, before our 
model convict prisons, when criminals were 
transported to Botany Bay and other penal 
settlements, with all the attendant horrors 
of the outward passage. 

These were the days, too, of debtors’ 
prisons, including the Marshalsea, only 
pulled down the other day, and the story 
of which is known to every one who knows 
* Little Dorrit.” 

There were no Board Schools in those 
days, but plenty of parish schools, and 
dame schools, and Sunday schools, and 
schools of the Dotheboys Hall class. Edu- 
cation was not neglected, but it was not 
compulsory, and it was not universal. 

The great middle class was then much 
more of aclass than it can be said to be 
to-day. It had its own place, and knew 
it; but it gave us, as Mr. Besant does |. 
well to remind the world, nearly all our | 
poets, novelists, essayists, journalists, and | 
artists. Hood was of it, so also were | 
Thackeray, and Dickens, and George 
Eliot. 

What then was this middle-class life 
fifty years ago? It was not lively, and, 
especially in the country, was often very, 
very dull. Here is Mr. Besant’s view 
of it : 

‘‘The men had their business, the 
women had the house. Incomes were 
small: a great deal was done at home that 
is now done out of it. There was a weekly 
washing-day, when the house steamed 
with hot soapsuds and the ‘lines’ were 
out upon the poles—they were painted 
green, and were square—and on the lines 
hung out half the family linen. All the 
jam was made at home, the cakes, the 
pies, and the puddings, by the wife and 
daughters ; the bread was home-made, the 
beer was home-brewed—and better beer 
than good home-brewed no man need 
desire—all those garments which are not 
worn outside were made at home ; every- 
body dined in the middle of the day, 
therefore, in the society of the county 
town, dinner-parties did not exist. On 
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the other hand, there were sociable even- 
ings, which began with a sit-down tea, 
with muffins and tea-cakes—very delightful 
—and ended with a hot supper. Tobacco 
was not admitted in any shape—except 
that of snuff into the better kind of 
middle-class house — only working - men 
smoked vulgar pipes; the Sabbath was 
respected ; there was no theatre nearer 
than the county town; the girls had 
probably never seen a play; every man 
who respected himself ‘laid down’ port, 
but there was little drinking of wine 
except on Sunday afternoons; no one, not 
even the ladies, scorned the glass of some- 
thing warm, with a spoon in it, after 
supper. For the young, there was a Fair 
once a year; now and then a travelling 
circus came along; there was a lecture 
occasionally on an instructive subject, such 
as chemistry, or astronomy, or sculpture ; 
there were picnics, but these were rare. 
If there were show places in the neighbour- 
hood, parties were made to them, and tea 
was festively taken among the ruins of 
the abbey.” 

Does it sound dull? Yet this was the 
kind of life which gave us some of the best 
and greatest of our men and women. And 
it was the kind of life that your father and 
mother, perhaps, thought eminently respect- 
able, and thoroughly enjoyed in their own 
quiet way. There was not much outdoor 
amusement, except cricket, for the young 
men ; but there was a good deal of winter 
jollity among neighbours, and the deep, 
ecstatic joy of the county Ball was known 
to many, and also the anguish of garments 
spoiled by the dripping grease of the 
candles, At private parties the elders 
played whist, while the young people sang 
sentimental songs, or read Mrs, Hemans, 
or played at “round games.” 

This was the age, too, of horse-hair 
furniture, of coloured engravings, of china 
ornaments, of red curtains, and of round 
tables covered with “ Keepsakes” and 
“ Forget-me-nots.” And for dress, while 
the young men revelled in well-oiled, flow- 
ing locks, in all-round whiskers and shaven 
chins, in tight trousers and magnificent 
cravats filling up the bosoms of still more 
magnificent waistcoats, the ladies en- 
shrined their faces in “ coal-scuttles,” and 
their arms in “leg of mutton” sleeves. 
Pink was the favourite colour for gala 
dresses, and the ladies’ hair was worn either 
in side curls, or in artistic loops over the 
ear; the elders, however, were great in 
“ turbans,” 





“Society” in these days was very 
exclusive. You must be born into it, ur 
you could not enter it. If you belonged 
to it, you went to Almack’s. If you went 
to Almack’s, you were stamped as of 
the very highest. Then Almack’s was 
very decorous and not very expensive ; 
the ball tickets being seven shillings and 
sixpence each, supper extra, The young 
bucks in Society were a trifle loud in their 
talk, and swaggering in their behaviour, 
but the ladies were, of course, charming. 
Then dinner-parties were very formidable 
affairs, and not to be encountered with a 
light heart. 

“ The dinners ”—hear Mr. Besant again 
—‘ were conducted on primitive principles. 
Except in great houses, where the meat 
and game were carved by the butler, every- 
thing was carved on the table, The host 
sat behind the haunch of mutton and 
helped with zeal; the guests took the 
ducks, the turkey, the hare, and the fowls, 
and did their parts, conscious of critical 
eyes. A dinner was a terrible ordeal for a 
young man who, perhaps, found himself 
called to dissect a pair of ducks. He took 
up the knife with burning cheeks, and 
perspiring nose ; now, at last, an impostor, 
one who knew not the ways of polite 
Society, would be discovered; he began 
to feel for the joints, while the cold eyes of 
his hostess gazed reproachfully upon him 
—ladies in those days knew good carving, 
and could carve for themselves, Perhaps 
he had, with a ghastly grin, to confess that 
he could not find those joints. Then the 
dish was removed and given to another 
guest, a horribly self-reliant creature, 
who laughed and talked while he dexte- 
rously sliced the breast and cut off the legs. 
If, in his agony, the poor wretch would 
take refuge in the bottle, he had to wait 
until some one invited him to take wine— 
horrible tyranny! The dinner-table was 
ornamented with a great épergne of silver 
or glass. After dinner the cloth was 
removed, showing the table deep in colour, 
lustrous, well waxed; and the gentlemen 
began real business with the bottle after 
the ladies had gone.” 

Here are some extracts from a book of 
etiquette of the period : 

“ Familiarity is the greatest vice of 
Society. When an acquaintance says, 
*‘ My dear fellow,’ cut him immediately. 

“Never enter your own house without 
bowing to every one you meet there. 

“ Never ask a lady any questions about 
anything whatever. 
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“Tf you have drunk wine with every one 
at the table, and wish for more, wait till 
the cloth is removed. 

“Never permit the sanctity of the 
drawing-room to be violated by a boot.” 

Wine in those days usually meant port 
or sherry. But port was the great after- 
dinner drink, and everybody of any means 
always kept a good stock in cellar. Some 
of us can still remember the heavy cut- 
glass decanters of the period, and the silver 
“ slides,” with green -baize bottoms, in 
which the bottles were made to circulate 
without scratching the mahogany. Spirits 
were not then in general consumption, but 
gin among the lower classes, and rum 
among the middle classes, were largely 
consumed. The famous “ bottle-noses” 
are ascribed to the too free indulgence in 
rum-and-water, but with what degree of 
accuracy we are not prepared to say. 
Certainly grog-blossoms do not seem to be 
so common now as we remember them in 
the days of our youth; and_ possibly 
‘‘ brandy-and-soda,” and ‘ whisky-and- 
Polly,” may not leave such outward and 
visible signs as did their great predecessor 
among our thirsty fathers. 

Well do we remember, also, in the days 
of our youth, the selection of ‘ British 
wines,” which the family grocer kept in 
constant stock, and which most families 
produced for the delectation of ladies and 
children. The ecstatic delights of elder- 
wine, of currant-wine, of gooseberry-wine 
—at least not under that name—are as 
unknown to the present generation as are 
those of ‘“ British port,” and “ British 
sherry.” 

Is the making of port-wine negus now a 
lost art? It used to be worth while 
having a bad cold to enjoy; but now one 
never sees or smells it. It seems to have 
gone the way of “treacle possets” and 
“black beer and rum”—the infallible 
recipes of our grandmothers for colds in 
the head. And punch—the steaming 
bowl of fragrant, enticing, captivating, but 
most deceptive and treacherous punch— 
does anybody ever brew one now? Per- 
haps not; and even cold punch was good, 
as Mr. Pickwick could testify. 

Men lived much in taverns fifty years ago. 
They met their cronies there, heard the 
talk of the town, exchanged ideas on 
the condition of politics, or the state of the 
markets, or the scandal of the day, drank 
their pint of port or tumbler of rum-and- 
water, and went home at decent hours to 
bed. The Toms and Jerries had, of 





course, their later houses of resort, and 
could turn night into day quite as well 
as their grandsons of 1888. But the 
tavern was the great middle-class club, 
and it has gradually faded from public 
sight as clubs have multiplied. Fifty 
years ago there were only twenty-five 
clubs in London, and now there are over 
a hundred. Crockford’s was then in its 
prime, and Crockford’s was the fashionable 
gambling club of theera. Many a fortune 
has been lost and won atCrockford’s, where 
supper and champagne used to be served 
gratis every night to all visitors after 
a certain hour. The proprietor used to 
give his chief cook a thousand guineas a 
year, and his assistant five hundred; but 
he made it pay. 

There were plenty of daily papers in 
London in 1838, whatever the quality of 
tae matter they purveyed, and there were 
nearly as many magazines and reviews as 
now. But there were no illustrated papers, 
and there was no ‘“Panch,” and there 
were only fourteen daily papers in all 
Great Britain out of London, where there 
are now over one hundred and seventy. 
Consider what that means. ‘The news” 
(we again quote Mr. Besant)—‘‘there were 
as yet, happily, no telegrams—was still by 
despatches and advice; and the latest news 
of markets was that brought by the last 
ship. We will not waste time in pointing 
out that Edinburgh was practically as far 
off as Gibraltar, or as anything else you 
please. But consider, if you can, your 
morning paper without its telegrams ; 
could one exist without knowing exactly 
all that is going on all over the world at 
the very moment? We used to exist, as 
a matter of fact, very well indeed without 
that knowledge; when we had it not, we 
were less curious, if less well-informed. 
There was always a pleasing element of 
uncertainty as to what might arrive; 
everything had to be taken on trust; and 
in trade the most glorious fortunes could 
be made and lost by the beautiful un- 
certainties of the market. Now we watch 
the tape day by day, and hour by hour; 
we anticipate our news; we can only 
speculate on small differences—the biggest 
events are felt, long beforehand, to be 
coming. It is not an unmixed gain for 
the affairs of the whole world to be carried 
on under the fierce light of electricity, so 
that everybody may behold whatever 
happens day after day, as if one were 
seated on Olympus among the immortal 
gods.” 
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And yet—would any one of us have 
preferred the life of half a century ago to 
that of our own day? To mortals, what- 
ever is, is best, 





THE BISHOP’S MISTAKE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IL 


CHETWYND and Theo had not met, 
except by chance in the street, for some 
time ; but, early in August, Lady Curtis, 
the county Member’s wife and the great 
lady of the neighbourhood, gave a large 
garden-party to which Maurice Chetwynd 
and the Farquhars were invited. Lady 
Curtis and Mrs. Farquhar were old friends ; 
they had been schoolgirls together, and 
had continued their friendship ever since. 
Lady Curtis was Theo’s godmother, and 
as her own daughters were quite children, 
she was glad to have a pretty girl like 
Theo to make her house attractive, and 
always invited her to her parties. 

This garden icte was to be on a larger 
scale than usual, The Bishop had pro- 
raised to be present, and several shining 
lights in the social and political world 
were also expected. Lady Curtis had 
given Theo a charming toilette for the 
occasion. She had alsc invited Dollie to 
spend the day with the children at the 
Hall, so that she might also see some of 
the grand doings. 

For a wonder, the weather was pro- 
pitious ; the sky was blue and clear, and 
the sun shone brightly all day long. Even 
Theo, who seemed lately to have lost her 
capacity for enjoyment, forgot her troubles, 
and laughed and talked as gaily as the 
rest, She looked her prettiest, too, in her 
dress of cream surah silk and lace, with a 
big hat shading her face, and many admiring 
looks were cast at her as she stood by Lady 
Curtis’s side assisting her to receive the 
guests. Even the Bishop’s short-sighted 
eyes noticed her lovely face approvingly 
as, with his arm through Chetwynd’s, he 
approached his hostess. 

“Is that pretty girl Lady Curtis’s 
daughter, Maurice?” he asked. 

Chetwynd’s face flamed up suddenly at 
the question. 

“No, she is a Miss Farquhar; our 
dector’s daughter,” he answered hastily. 

“Then you know her, I suppose? You 
must introduce me, Maurice. I have 
rarely seen so sweet a face,” the Bishop 
went on blandly, 





Chetwynd was spared the necessity of 
an answer, for at that moment Lady Curtis 
saw the new arrivals, and went forward to 
meet them. 

“You are late. I feared you were 
going to disappoint me,” she said, giving 
her hand to each in turn. “ Doctor 
Phillips, you look tired, and I haven't 
seen you for an age. You must come 
with me at once to a quiet nook, and we 
will have some refreshment and a chat.” 
She put her hand on Theo’s shoulder. 
‘* Theo, love, your duties are at an end, 
I think ; every one has arrived, so I will 
leave Mr. Chetwynd in your charge. Take 
him to see my new orchids.” 

Theo coloured and drew up her throat. 

“Perhaps Mr. Chetwynd would prefer 
to accompany you, Lady Curtis,” she said 
coldly. 

“Now, is that likely? Besides, we 
don’t want either you or Mr. Chetwynd. 
We have heaps of things to talk about,” 
Lady Curtis answered gaily, and she put 
her hand through the Bishop’s arm and 
led him across the lawn, leaving Theo 
and Chetwynd alone. There was a little 
awkward pause; then Theo said, still in 
the same sweet, cold voice : 

“Do you see any of your friends, Mr. 
Chetwynd? The visitors seem scattered, 
do they not? Some are playing tennis, 
and some bowls, I believe. Would you 
like to join either game, or would you 
prefer to see the orchid-house? This is 
your first visit here, I believe?” 

‘*T should like to see the orchids, if you 
will show them to me,” Chetwynd said 
eagerly. 

“Oh, certainly.” 

Some tone in his voice, some look which 
suddenly leaped up into his dark eyes, 
sent an added glow of colour to Theo’s 
face, a strange thrill of happiness to her 
heart. ‘Ob, certainly,” she said, and 
turned and walked by his side across the 
lawn and down the rose-walk to the orchid- 
house almost in silence. Chetwynd listened, 
and looked, and admired, as Theo pointed 
out the newest and rarest flowers, and 
descanted on their beauty, but it is 
doubtful whether he quite knew what she 
was saying, or what he answered. He 
was only conscious of one thing, that they 
were together again; that he was by her 
side ; that her dress touched him ; that 
her sweet voice rang in his ears ; that once 
again for a brief space the gates of his 
earthly Eden were open to him ! 

They would close presently, and Duty, 
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the angel with the flaming sword, would 
bar the way; but now they were open, 
and he entered in and tasted its delights, 
and looked on its beauties again! The 
eyes that looked down at Theo’s grew so 
strangely bright and soft ; the voice that 
spoke to her was so full of a tremulous 
happiness that Theo noticed, and wondered, 
and felt vaguely happy, and exeited, and 
half frightened. 

“Shail we go back now and see what 
the other people are doing?” she said. “ It 
is dull for you here, for I don’t fancy,” and 
she smiled, “that you really care much 
about the orchids. To tell the truth, 
neither do I, but Lady Curtis is so proud 
of them that it is rank treason to say so! 
Well,” as he was still silent, “have you 
seen enough? Shall we go back?” 

‘Does that mean that you want to get 
rid of me — that you are tired of my 
company +” Chetwynd said, with a queer 
laugh, 

He never knew why he said the words, 
or what the impulse was that moved him 
to put his hand on the gloved hand that 
was resting on the basin of the fountain 
that stood in the centre of the orchid-house, 
He did it just because he could not help it. 
Theo started, but she did not draw her 
hand away. She looked at him gravely. 

“ Nay, it would be more likely that you 
should tire of mine,” she said, in a cold, 
distinct voice, “You do tire of your 
friends sometimes, you know, Mr. Chet- 
wynd! I remember a time when you 
seemed to like to come to the Red House, 
when for more than two months your 
visits were so frequent that we ceased to 
consider you a visitor. Then for no cause 
that we could understand, they ceased al- 
together. I suppose you grew tired,” Theo 
added, and now there was a quiet scorn in 
her voice that sent the hot blood surging 
into Chetwynd’s face, that filled him with 
an irresistible longing to tell her the true 
reason of his absence, and so to justify 
himself in her eyes. 

“Did you really think that was the 
reason ¢” he said, in a hoarse, eager voice. 
“Nay, then, I must speak. I must justify 
myself. Tire of you; of your sweet com- 
pany; of the presence that brought rest, 
and peace, and happiness to me! Ob, 
Theo, Theo!” he had never called her by 
her name before ; even in her agitation she 
remembered this, and thought how sweet 
it sounded from his lips, “how could you 
think so? I stayed away because I dared 
not come any longer ; because I was grow- 











ing to love you so well; because you were 
to me, as you always will be, the sweetest 
and purest of all women! And because I 
knew my love was hopeiess and I could 
not win you, and because I knew the prize 
I coveted was not for me, I stayed away.” 

There was a short silence. Theo stood 
leaning against the fountain, looking down 
into the water from which her fair troubled 
face looked back at her with wistful, half- 
happy, half-wondering eyes. Her pretty 
dress fell round her in soft, graceful folds ; a 
great tree-fern spread its tall fronds over 
her head ; on every side the orchid blossoms, 
mingled with other gorgeous tropical 
flowers, were blooming ; one shaped like a 
scarlet trumpet touched her cheek. She 
put up her hand mechanically and pushed it 
away, then after a short silence 

“ Why should it be hopeless ?” she said, 
in a shy, soft voice, and she glanced up at 
him with sweet, wistful eyes. 

Again the silence fell upon them. Chet- 
wynd stood by her side, his hand still 
rested on hers, and his fingers closed over 
it and held it tightly, but his face had 
grown stern and troubled, and there was 
no lover’s triumph, but only a stern re- 
nunciation in the eyes which met hers, 

“T will tell you why,” he said, ‘‘ and then 
you shall judge. We priests of the Church 
of England take, as you know, no vow 
of celibacy, but none the less do some 
among us think that a celibate life is 
desirable ; that a man unfettered by wife 
and children, and home ties, can give him- 
self up more fully and freely to his work 
than one who has others closely connected 
with himself to think of, and to plan for, 
whose interests must naturally come first 
in his thoughts and purposes. The Bishop is 
one of these, and I used tobe. You know 
something of what I owe to him, of thecease- 
less kindness which he has always showed 
to me, but no one but myself can know all. 
I could never express to any one—not even 
to you—how deep is the reverence and 
love I have for him. He is my example, 
the pattern which I strive to follow. I 
have no greater ambition than to tread in 
his footsteps, to be in all things as he fs. 
His thoughts have been my thoughts, his 
will my will. I may almost say that he 
is my conscience, for I would truly rather 
trust in any time of doubt or difficulty 
to his judgement than to my own. [ 
know well what a great disappointment it 
would be to him if I married, and I know 
also, although no promise was ever asked 
or given, that he would not have appointed 
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s0 young a man as I am to this im- 
portant charge if he had not thought 
that I, being free from any closer ties, 
would devote my whole energies and life to 
my work, And more than this. He has 
set several schemes on foot which are very 
close to his heart, but which will not in all 
probability be completed in his life. The 
completion of these he has entrusted to 
me, for I, better than any other person, 
understand his wishes, and can carry out 
his plans. I should feel like a traitor if I 
swerved now from the path which he—with 
my full consent, remember—planned out for 
me. I count no sacrifice too great to make 
for him; yes, even if it involved the re- 
nunciation of my dearest hopes, I would 
make it gladly,” Chetwynd cried, and his 
cheeks flushed and his eyes brightened 
with generous emotion. 

Again the silence fell, still the gorgeous 
blossoms waved to and fro and sent out 
their strong perfume, but they had lost 
their fragrance now, and grown only faint 
and death-like. As long as Theo lives, the 
scent of those flowers will bring back to 
her the memory of the mingled pain and 
happiness of that moment! She did not 
speak, 

Chetwynd broke the silence at last. 

“That is the reason why I ceased to 
come to the Red House,” he said, and as 
he spoke he released her hand and moved 
a few paces from her to the other side of 
the fountain. ‘I loved you, and I could 
not tell you of it or ask for your love in 
return, and so”—and he smiled faintly — 
**T took refuge in flight.” 

Theo looked up at the words ; there was 
a mist before her eyes, but yet through 
that mist a sweet radiance was shining as 
she said, in a low, tremulous voice : 

“Tam glad you told me all the same, 
very glad, for I can confess it now ; I did 
think hard things of you. I thought you 
were fickle and ungrateful, and I was 
bitterly disappointed in you, and so ”—and 
she smiled again—‘'I am glad you have told 
me, and still more glad to know that I 
have won your love, that you saw some- 
thing in me worth loving! Our lives may 
be spent apart, but be sure, if it is any 
pleasure to you to know thir, that I would 
not have it otherwise, that I honour you 
all the more because of what you bave told 
me to-day, and that my love and sympathy 
will be always yours, given just as fully 
and freely as if, indeed, 1 had been your 
wife.” 

Her eyes grew brighter as she spoke, the 





tremulous voice became suddenly sweet and 
clear; she held out her hand to him across 
the fountain, and he took and clasped it 
eagerly in his own. 

“Heaven bless you for those words,” he 
said, and, after a moment’s silence, he 
lifted her hand to his lips and kissed it. 

Little as the lovers guessed it, their 
interview had not passed unnoticed. Two 
pairs of bright eyes were watching them 
bebind the tendrils of the passion-flower 
which trailed over the window, and two 
pairs of black legs scudded off silently and 
hurriedly down the rose-walk as Theo and 
Chetwynd turned to leave the orchid-house, 
and, when safely hidden behind a thick 
clump of bushes, the owners of the 
eyes and legs looked at each other in great 
excitement and delight. 

‘Oh, Dollie, do you think he was making 
Jove to her—that they are engaged?” Milly 
Curtis whispered in a delighted voice. 
‘Oh, how lovely! How pleased mother 
will be!” 

But Dollie, who was more observant, 
shook her golden mane doubtfully. 

“IT don’t think so,” she said thought- 
fully. ‘* When people are in love they are 
happy, aren’t they {—and Theo didn’t look 
at all happy. 1am almost sure she was 
crying, and Theo doesn’t often cry,” Dollie 
added. 

“Nonsense! Then why should he kiss 
her hand and look at her so?” Milly cried. 
“Gentlemen don’t do that to ladies unless 
they love them. He will be your brother- 
in-law, Dollie, and there will be a wedding, 
and a big cake all ice and sugar, and 
bonbons. Ob, what fun!” 

But even the entrancing vision of the 
wedding-cake failed to satisfy Dollie. She 
still shook her head. 

“Then why did Theo look so sad ?” she 
said. ‘I know what she looks like when 
she is happy. Her cheeks flush up, and her 
eyes get bright and soft and shining like 
stars, and she looks so sweet and pretty 
that you feel as if you must kiss her! I 
have seen her look as she did to-day once, 
and that was when little Charlie died,” 
Dollie added in an awed voice—“ never 
since.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense! Look, Dollie, there is 
Doctor Phillips—the Bishop, you know— 
coming down the walk with mother. Isn’t 
he a funny little man?” 

Dollie peered eagerly from behind the 
rose-bushes, 

“A Bishop! That ugly little man with 
the spectacles?” she said, in a tone of 
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infinite disgust. ‘‘ Why, he’s not a bit like 
a Bishop! I thought they had always 
beautiful white sleeves, and lovely aprons 
all trimmed with gold embroidery, not a 
little shabby black thing like that! Why, 
nurse would be ashamed of it!” 

“Oh, perhaps it isn’t his best one,” 
Milly suggested carelessly. ‘I say, Dollie, 
I am getting frightfully hungry, aren’t 
you? Let us go into the house and see if 
we can get anything to eat.” 





BIRD LEGENDS. 





WHEN Dame Nature told her pet 
brown bird, the robin, of the terrible fires 
of hell, the suffering of the lost, so 
distressed was the feathered tenant of the 
bough that he inquired of owl and raven 
the way there, and, sinca then, has each day 
wended his flight to the Land of Shades 
with one drop of water in his bil], in the 
hope that he may thus some time ex- 
tinguish the fearful flame, and so near does 
he fly that his soft breast is scorched and 
seared by the red heat, till it glows crimson 
as we see, and forms for him a badge of 
God-like charity. 

In some such words as these may one of 
the many legends of Shakespeare’s little 
“ Ruddock” be told, and to them is due 
the old country adage, that : 

A robin in a cage 
Sets all Heaven in a rage, 
and 
The robin, aye the redbreast, 
The robin and the wren, 
If ye take them out their nest, 
Ye’ll never thrive again. 

In Yorkshire it is believed that if a 
robin is killed, the household cow will give 
“bloody milk,” and up to the present day 
the country folk allege that instances of 
this are known among them, Still farther 
north it is said that, should a bird of that 
ilk die in your grasp, your hand will ever 
afterwards shake as if with palsy. 

The Cornishmen have a couplet to the 
effect that : 


He who hurts the robin or the wren, 
On sea or land will ne’er do well again. 


The Welsh give the bird the pretty, quaint 
name of Bron-rhuddyn, or Breast-burnt, in 
allusion to the first legend given. It is 
said that when an infant of tender years is 
about to die the robin perches on the roof 
of the cottage and “ weeps,” that is, utters 
its customary little note in a long-drawn, 
wailing manner. 

Another well-known story tells how the 





pious and pitiful little bird perched on an 
arm of the Cross, and, uttering long mourn- 
ful cries, pecked away at the crown of 
thorns that he might remove at least one 
of the piercing torments, while the mystical 
blood-drops fell down upon his little 
breast. 

Fact and legend, which so curiously 
often come to each other’s assistance, bear 
out in the present day the feathered dryad’s 
claim to piety, and he has frequently been 
found to pitch on some quiet nook in a 
country church for his home. At that of 
Hampton in Warwick, a pair fixed their 
nest to the great Bible as it lay open on the 
lectern, and the vicar, refusing to disturb 
them, had another copy brought in, from 
which he read the service. 

Another pair built under a dead 
branch on a railway cutting, within a 
few feet from where the trains flashed past 
a hundred times a day; and yet another 
among the timbers of a ship in the dry 
docks of Belfast, where they counted and 
watched their eggs, seeming, if anything, 
to rather enjoy the boom and bang of the 
carpenters’ hammers, and the shiver of the 
stout oak beams under the blows. 

But, apart from these flights of eccen- 
tricity and courage on the part of the 
“bold, brisk robin,” he must always be 
our friend, from the way in which he 
burnishes his little ruby breast as winter 
draws near, and trilling and tootling away 
on some leafless bough, tells us that our 
climate is not a thing to complain of after 
all. 

His duties as a red-waistcoated sexton 
are well known. Herrick has a charming 
line on a mistake the little fellow once 
made on finding a lady sleeping so still in 
a wood, that he promptly brought moss 
and leaf to cover her, till he was startled 
by seeing her unclose her eyes, on which 


He chirpt for joy to know himself disceaved, 
On seeing her not dead, but all disleaved. 


His close friendship with Jenny Wren 
is well known; but, for some unknown 
reason, he obstinately refuses to hold out 
a claw of good fellowship to the dainty, 
artless linnet. 

In striking contrast to all the stories of 
the little ruddock are those of the raven, 
the ravager of the world, who, “ horrid 
with life,” sat on the stern of each of the 
three hundred ships which came with 
Harold Hardrada, the Dane, to invade our 
country, the better part of one thousand 
years ago, and flapped their great black 
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wings and uttered their ominous cry, as 
they told each other of the red wine and 
the purple flesh that lay piled on the 
banqueting tables before them. 

The raven was sacred to the Norse god, 
Saturn, and his was called Raven’s Day ; 
the same fancy springing up beneath 
southern skies, dedicates it also to Chronos, 
Time — a fitting father to him whom 
Robinson calls the “‘ Methuselah of birds ; ” 
and any leader who took the field on 
this, the sixth day, would as surely find 
woe in his path as though he flung out 
his standard during an eclipse of the 
moon. _ 

He was also the bird of evil omen in pro- 
phecy. When the Macedonian Alexander 
entered Babylon, from out of the hanging 
gardens of the fair but evil-deeded city 
flew ravens innumerable, and his glittering, 
gold-clad warriors shrank back, and looked 
at each other in terror which the combined 
armies of half the world would not have 
been able to call up within them. To 
fight against man—even all men—was pos- 
sible, but who could raise his hand against 
the edict of the gods ? 

This undesirable prerogative of being 
the bearer of ill-tidings has been passed 
on from hand to hand by the poets from 
classic times to the present day, and, when 
one among them wished to describe a very 
quintessence of horror as brooding over the 
darkened earth, he says : 


The owl and the raven are mute for dread, 
And the time is meet to wake the dead. 


From others we hear of him riding upon, 
urging on, and hastening on the storm, as 
though by right of being a bird of the 
gods the great sombre fowl had even 
power given it over the elements. 

In counter assertion to this we find 
some one humorously enquiring : 


If the great Jupiter had nothing else to do 
But to drive about jackdaws and ravens; 


while another, with awed old-world reve- 
rence, tells us: “It is ful unlawful to 
believe that God showeth His privy 
eounsayle to crowes.” 

A Cornish legend, rejecting the story 
that the gallant Arthur was borne away 
to spiritland by a golden-haired maiden, 
“clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful,” tells us that the British King 
was transformed into a raven, and under 
that form they refuse to let him come to 
harm. From the lines of their poets upon 
him, they seem to have a far different 
idea of the Hero of the Round Table to 





that which our Laureate gives us; thus 
they say: 
And mark you yon bird of sable wing, 
Talons and beak all red with blood, 


The spivit of the long lost King 
Passed in that shape from Camlan’s flood. 


And still when loudliest howls the storm, 
And darkliest lowers his native sky, 

The King’s fierce soul is in that form, 
The warrior spirit threatens nigh. 


In the Soudan the respect for the “ Bird 
of the Shade” is unbounded; he is 
endearingly known to the Arabs as their 
“Uncle,” and they are more exorbitant 
in exacting blood-money for his chance 
slaughter by the hand of the stranger, 
than if it were really the relative in 
question. Shoot their dove, their ostrich, 
their varied scavengers of the vulture 
kind, their once sacred ibis even, and they 
grin and bear it; but once aim a bolt at 
the “ Noah Bird,” and a hundred lean but 
muscular brown arms will be raised, and 
the bereaved white-teethed relatives will 
gesticulate and shout round you, while they 
explain how black-hued was your accidental 
crime.. Apart from this, the raven, with 
his jetty plumage, will always be a point 
of interest in the Soudan from the strong 
contrast he presents to the ordinary 
desert-coloured” birds, which preserve 
a neutral tint of grey or fawn, which, to 
the inexperienced eye, renders them almost 
invisible, 

Coleridge has some splendid lines on the 
revenge of a raven which had buried an 
acorn beneath the sod, and watched the 
fruit of his care grow up into a lordly tree, 
among the branches of which he looked 
forward tospending the remaining centuries 
of his aimless life; but the forest king 
was felled by man that he might float 
across the deep. Then the ravager plotted 
with the storm to take revenge, and 
when the mad water had hurled the tough 
timbers against a rock, and rolled over the 
topmast, 

Right glad was the raven, and off he went fleet, 

And Death riding home on a cloud he did meet, 


He thanked him again and again for his treat, 
They had taken his all, and revenge it was sweet. 


The part the raven plays in Scripture 
as the unfaithful messenger of Noah and 
the purveyor of food to Elijah, so finely de- 
scribed in “ Paradise Regained,” needs none 
but a passing mention here. But though, 
in the instance mentioned above, he com- 
pares unfavourably with the silver-feathered 
harbinger of peace, we know now that the 
palm of constancy ought in fairness to be 
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taken from the slender pink claw of the 
Mecca-bird and placed in the sinewy one 
of the raven, as the latter is one which 
pairs for life, while, to again quote Robin- 
son, “if doves could read English poetry, 
they would put their tongues into their 
cheek and wink at each other,” when 
they hear the hundred-fold praises of their 
fidelity to one; for the hen-bird knows 
that the heart beneath her little soft 
breast beats just as tenderly for the 
mate under whose care she hatched her 
brood of “five secrets,” as Montgomery 
delightfully calls the treasures of the nest, 
on some rocky ledge in the sun-lit Levant, 
as for that other spouse who coos over 
and cherishes her here in the Western 
Isles. 

A Greek legend tells that Apollopunished 
their snowy raven for tale-bearing by 
tar-and-feathering him in the orthodox 
Texas manner; while one from the Hebrews 
informs us that the raven is white when 
he first puts on his plumes after chipping 
his egg-shell, and in that garb his mother 
hates him, leaving him to thrive or die on 
the chance flies that hover near; but 
that, when the legitmate suit of glossy 
black is put on, her maternal affection is 
lavished on him after the manner of birds. 
Unless the spoils of the battle-field or the 
gallows have been placed at his disposal, 
the raven contents himself with insects and 
worms, and an occasional small bird or its 
eggs, with whatever carrion may come in 
its way ; but we are told that he has been 
known to swoop down upon a flock of 
homely farm-yard ducks, give one a few 
sharp blows with his muscular wings ; fix 
his sharp talons in its sleek white plumes, 
turn it over on its back and proceed to 
kill and eat it in a business-like manner 
worthy of the most raptorial of the pirates 
of the sky. 

A popular story of Ralph, the raven, is 
told at Chatham, where it is said that so 
distinctly does it imitate the voice of the 
sentinel on duty that it has more than once 
turned out the guard ! 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to 
trace the bird’s nickname of “ Ralph ” back 
to the old Dutch ‘“ Raaf,” the raven ; the 
said word being the way in which the 
name Ralph, which in Scotland turns to 
“Raif,” is pronounced in the North of 
England. 

It is curious that all the fancies connected 
with the swallow—the bird which is ever 
on the wing, which feeds as it flies, and 
which until lately was supposed to even 





rest his little round head and shimmering 
wiog for his midnight slumbers upon a 
pillow of unconfined air—should be those 
which are most closely connected with the 
domestic roof. It wards off the lightning, 
we are told, with such certainty that the 
post of metal conductor to the electric 
fluid is a sinecure until the six months’ 
visit of the swallow is at an end; anda 
house under the eaves of which they have 
built will never be attacked by thiever. 
This saying, doubtless, gained strength 
among the peasantry from the fact of their 
depositing the family stocking with its 
foot full of half-crowns under the thatch ; 
for certainly, if a pilfering hand came near 
the well-lined nest of the shrill-voiced 
twitterers, such a hullabaloo would forth- 
with have been raised that Argus the 
watch-dog himself could not have guarded 
the treasured hose with better effect. 

Another story tells us that the little 
Parsee fire-worshippers, whose lives are 
spent in pursuing the sun, with “the God 
of Nature for their secret guide,” are the 
souls of dead children ; if so they have a 
happy time wheeling round among us 
Northerners, as long as the days are balmy 
and the skies are blue, then paying a visit 
to the myrtle bowers and sweet orange 
flowers of Italy, and lastly finding a winter 
city among the palms and tamarisks of 
Upper Egypt. One species of the long- 
winged tribe never seems to make its way 
further north than the shores of the 
Bosphorus ; there they are known as “ The 
Souls of the Dragomen,” from the way in 
they perpetually skim up and down above 
their own fairy shadows, on the clear waters 
between the Golden Horn and the entrance 
to the Black Sea ; passing on their way the 
Devil’s Currents, against which the strong 
arms of the caigees pull in vain till they 
receive a helping hand from those on the 
towing-path; the grim old castles of Rumeli 
and Anatoli Hinar, which failed to keep off 
Mahomet the Conqueror ; the entrance to 
the Sweet Waters of Europe and of Asia, 
where queens of the harems trail their 
long mantles and ill-shod feet; and the 
white-winged yachts of the foreign embas- 
sies, who make of the glittering river-like 
strait their manceuvring ground. 

It was the swallow, according to the 
legend of the neighbouring continent, who, 
when Eve and her spouse, sick, and sad, 
and sorry for the delight-realm, the gates 
of which they had closed behind them, in- 
advertently lost each other through having 
wandered apart to grieve for a time alone, 
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brought them together again, and a swallow 
too was the third winged messenger which 
Noah sent from the Ark to learn whether 
the raging of the waters was yet assuaged. 
It was from this reason, perbaps, that it, 
along with the favoured robin, enjoys the 
special protection of the guardian-angel of 
the birds : 

The robin, aye, the redbreast, 

The martin and the swallow, 


If ye touch one o’ their eggs, 
Bad luck will surely follow. 


Brand, in his “ Popular Antiquities,” for- 
getting the flight from the Ark, says it is 
probably merely fearing a breach of hospi- 
tality, that these little denizens of our eaves 
are held sacred. The Romans, agreeing 
with this last idea, dedicated the fleet 
migrant to the Lares and Penates of the 
domestic hearth. 

The Irish, whose legends are so often at 
variance with our own, call it ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Bird,” saying that on the head of every 
human being grows what is called ‘‘ The 
Swallow’s Hair,” and if the twitterer can 
succeed in twitching it out as he skims 
rapidly past, the luckless loser of the hair 
is doomed to purgatory. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, as with 
the English villagers of to-day, the long- 
winged migrant was the emblem of pros- 
perity, while still further east it is known 
as the “ Bird of God.” 

Now that we have grown wise, we smile 
at the natural history of eighty and even 
fifty years ago, which told us that : 
Whether upward to the moon they go, 

Or dream the winter out in caves below, 
Or hawk at flies elsewhere, concerns us not to know. 

The notion of the free, unfettered guest 
of heaven hibernating along with the bear 
in a cave until the tenth of April, his usual 
cate for visiting our shores, is too delicious 
to be serious; and yet Dryden probably 
weant to be so, for we find Thomson 
saying, in his turn, that this fork-tailed 
Ariel spends his winter in 

Clinging in clusters, 
Beneath the mouldering bark, or where 
Unpierced by frost the cavern sweats. 

The writer of “The Seasons” doubtless 
thought that if we only went deep enough 
into the dank and dim November woods, 
we should find along the gaunt branch of 
some old elm, rows upon rows of swallows 
and swifts, land martins and those of the 
house, on the twigs above, all for whom no 
room had been found in the crowded caves, 
sud who waited there for the spring; as we 
now see them seated in scores along the 





telegraph wires, in readiness for their 
leader to pronounce the air clear and light 
enough for a start, while each little nerve 
thrills and quivers with the force of the 
instinct that makes them cry : “ My wings, 
my wings, they have not power to stay.” 


The owl shrieked at thy birth ; an evil sign, 


is said to the luckless Henry the Sixth, who 
was to see the throne wrested from him- 
self and his race, his Queen and his child 
flying panting and desolate through the 
land: the one to seek a life-long and un- 
honoured exile, the other an early and 
unavenged death at a caitiff’s hand, and to 
fall beneath a murderer’s blow in his own 
royal palace, which he had known longer 
as a prison than a home. 

Again, “the bird of night did sit, even 
at noonday, upon the market-place, hooting 
and sbrieking,” four-and-twenty hours before 
Ceesar went out to fall under the daggers 
of friend and foe alike, with his mantle 
over his face to hide the death agony from 
the howling crowd around, But as with 
some human beings, whose words always 
seem to have a double meaning, we hesi- 
tate how we shall read those of the owl. 
Was Minerva’s bird of wisdom giving a 
fair and friendly warning when he left his 
day haunt, and, braving all the dangers of 
a superstition-steeped race, came out to 
hoot Cesar back behind his gates, or was 
he revelling in the knowledge of the great 
Roman’s certain coming fate ? 

As the owl which feeds on human flesh 
has not yet been fledged, it is fair to 
suppose the former; but mankind, and 
especially poet-kind in general, has pre- 
ferred to construe him otherwise. The 
same doubt can be extended to the shriek- 
ing sea mew, the stormy petrels known to 
our tars as Mother Carey’s chickens, Is it 
a dirge over the sinking ship that he sings 
as his broad white pinions flap the storm, 
or is it an impatient and discordant hymn 
of triumph in honour of a coming feast ? 
As with all the ever-growing wisdom of 
our naturalists they have not yet learnt 
to speak the tongue of the tribes of the 
air, we must be content to leave the riddle 
unread, and listen while 

The mariner curseth the warning bird 
Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard. 

It is said that whenever a member of the 
house of the Arundels of Wardour lies on 
his death-bed, a pair of large screech-owls 
tly round the battlements each night till 
his decease. 

Beyond the fact or non-fact of the 
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owl-bird being one of ill-omen, various 
beliefs have clung to his blank, blue 
orbs, and eerie cry. He spat poison upon 
those who chanced to win his ill-favour ; 
and the only cure, if any, was to bathe at 
midnight, when the moon was shining 
full, on the Eve of the Dead. The North- 
American Indians name it the ‘‘ Death-bird,” 
and if after dusk they hear its screech 
in the wood, they call out to it in return ; 
if no backward answer comes, their death 
within the year is certain. The little 
“aziola,” of whom Shelley loved to write 
as he wandered by the streams and 
mountain-side of that fair and treacherous 


|| blue gulf, which was so soon to wash away 


the sweet strains of his lute-like verse, 
seems to have had no such mournful mean- 
ing in her tone, though the Red Children 
would have told it was a warning of his 
near end. On the banks of the Ganges 
the owl is sacred to Rahu, who makes his 
night journeys seated astride the soft, 
dusky back of this lover of darkness. 

The name of the “ Baker’s Daughter,” 
which earlier poets like to give it, alludes 
to a tale of Palestine that one such had 
refused to give our Saviour bread, and for 
a punishment was thus transformed. A 
barn-door belief did, or does exist, that the 
round, flat, glowworm-like eye had a power 
of fascination on its prey similar to that 
of the round, cruel one of the serpent. 

As parents, the ‘‘ Lord of the dark green 
wood” and his mate have an advantage over 
the rest of the winged tribe, for instead of 
bringing up a nestful of young of the same 
age, one will be a fledged youth, making 
eyes at some miniature mouse ; another a 
callow, younger brother, trying to claw his 
way up to the edge of the nest; a third 
still content to lie with closed lids and 
gaping bill, ready for whatever chance may 
send him ; while a fourth is chipping away 
at the inner vault of his limited and brittle 
home of shell. 

As most of the allusions to the monarch 
of the ivy-bush have been of a gruesome 
nature, we will conclude by introducing a 
few of Barry Cornwall’s lusty trumpeting 
lines on the great horned owl : 


And the owl hath a bride who is fond and bold, 
And loveth the wood’s deep gloom ; 
And with eyes like the shine of the moonstone cold 
She waiteth her ghestly groom. . . . 
Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate, 
They are each unto each a pride, 
Thrice fonder perhaps, since a strange dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside, . . » 
We know not alway, 
Who are kings by day, 
But the king of the night is the bold brown owl. 





BALZAC AND HIS SECRETARY, 

OnE of the incidents in Balzac’s life to 
which he always referred with pleasure 
was the visit paid to him, during his resi- 
dence at Les Jardies, near Ville d’Avray, by 
Victor Hugo. 

The celebrated poet was, as a rule, the 
reverse of gregarious, and, beyond the 
limited circle of his own chosen intimates, 
had little intercourse with even the most 
distinguished writers of his day ; nor was 
there any particular sympathy between 
him and the author of “La Comédie 
Humaine,” the one being as reserved as 
the other was expansive, and neither of 
them, perhaps, appreciating the genius of 
his contemporary at its full value. Their 
meeting, therefore—an event not destined 
to be often renewed—was an epoch in the 
lives of both; and Léon Gozlan, who was 
present on the occasion, gives an interest- 
ing account of it, which may be more 
appropriately related in his own words. 

“ Balzac,” he says, “was in a fever of 
impatience, owing to the non-arrival of his 
expected visitor, who had been delayed by 
a slight accident on the Versailles line, and 
kept his little household in perpetual 
movement, despatching them right and 
left in order to see, like Sister Anne, if 
any one was coming. 

“At last the gate-bell rang, and Victor 
Hugo, for the first and only time, entered 
the domain of Les Jardies. Nothing could 
be more cordial than the greeting between 
these two remarkable men, who scarcely 
knew each other more than by reputation ; 
it must, however, be owned that as far as 
elegance of costume went, a little mora 
attention to it on both sides would have 
been desirable. Balzac was, if possible, 
more picturesquely ragged than usual ; his 
attire consisting of a loose garment of 
indescribable shape, something between a 
blouse and a dressing-gown, unbraced and 
baggy trousers, a cravat deplorably frayed 
at both ends, and shoes which from long 
usage had lost every trace of their original 
form ; the whole set off by a bristly beard 
of four days’ growth. His guest wore a 
white hat of a bygone fashion and a by 
no means immaculate freshness, a blue coat 
short in the sleeves, and tightly fastened 
with brass buttons resembling in hue the 
interior of a saucepan, a shiny black 
cravat, and an enormous pair of green 
spectacles, as a safeguard against the noon- 
day glare. 
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“While the déjeuner was preparing, 
the two chiefs of their respective schools 
strolled amicably through the labyrinth of 
narrow paths encircling Les Jardies, even 
venturing on the almost perpendicular 
descent, terminating in the high-road to 
Versailles. Balzac was an enthusiastic 
cicerone, and expatiated in glowing terms 
to his companion on the improvements 
carried out by him on the property, point- 
ing with exultation to the asphalt laid 
down on every available strip of ground in 
memory of his beloved boulevard, but with- 
out eliciting from Hugo more than a very 
qualified and monosyllabic expression of 
approval. 

“ At table, however, the poet, who had 
hitherto rather surprised us by his com- 
parative taciturnity, became more genial, and 
when the conversation turned on the drama, 
he descanted eloquently on the various sub- 
jects which had successively inspired him, 
dwelling complacently on the large profits 
—often amounting to three or four hun- 
dred francs a night—which many of his 
pieces had already brought him in, Balzac, 
to whom the stage was as yet a ‘terra 
incognita,’ listened open-mouthed, and, 
with his customary impetuosity, at once 
determined, as it afterwards transpired, to 
devote his whole energies to this particular 
specialty, which promised such financial 
advantages, and for which, he felt inwardly 
assured, no one was better qualified than 
himself. So that, when evening came, and 
his visitor, escorted by both of us to the 
station of Ville d’Avray, had started on 
his homeward journey, Honoré was wild 
with excitement, and so entirely absorbed 
by the thousand and one projects conjured 
up by his fervid imagination that he could 
think or talk of nothing else. There can- 
not, indeed, be the slightest doubt that his 
chequered career as a dramatist—certainly 
not the most brilliant episode of his 
literary life —dated from his memorable 
interview with Victor Hugo.” 

Somewhere about a fortnight later, 
while Théophile Gautier was hard at work 
on his novel, “ Fortunio,” Balzac, in his 
ordinary abrupt fashion, burst into the 
room. 

“Théo,” he cried triumphantly, 
have engaged a secretary !” 

“What for?” coolly enquired Gautier. 
“To write from dictation and copy your 
manuscripts, if he can manage to decipher 
them ?” 

“That of course,” replied Balzac, after 
he had partially recovered from the fit 


“Ty 





of laughter into which any allusion to 
his illegible penmanship invariably threw 
him ; “but his duties are not to end there 
—far from it. What I want is a man who 
can farnish me with suggestions, plots, 
and situations which I can easily mould 
into shape, thereby saving me an infinity 
of trouble, and enabling me, without neg- 
lecting my other work, to give Harel 
the drama I have promised him for the 
Porte St. Martin, of which I haven’t yet 
written a line. A colleague, in short, 
brimful of ideas, like the one I have chosen, 
Lassailly.” 

“What,” exclaimed Théo, staring in 
amazement, ‘the crack-brained fellow who 
wrote ‘ Trialph’?” 

‘** The same.” 

**Why, my good friend, the poor fellow 
hasn’t a single idea left!” 

“Well,” retorted Balzac, rather dis- 
concerted by this contemptuous estimate of 
his protégé, “we shall see. At all events, 
if he has anything in his head, I shall make 
a better use of it than he can.” 

The opinion so candidly expressed by the 
author of ‘“ Mademoiselle de Maupin” 
respecting the capabilities of the newly 
engaged secretary for the office undertaken 
by him, if not particularly flattering, was 
substantiaily correct. Of the many candi- 
dates at Balzac’s disposal, he could hardly 
have selected one less fitted for the post 
than Lassailly, a visionary enthusiast and 
ardent disciple of the ultra-romantic school, 
who, on the eventful first night of 
“ Hernani,” enrolled himself among the 
champions of “la jeune France,” and after 
performing prodigies of valour, was igno- 
miniously hustled out of the theatre, hat- 
less, and his coat torn to ribands, by “les 
scides du pouvoir,” as he indignantly de- 
signated the ‘‘sergents de ville.” 

His chief claim, however, to notoriety 
was the authorship of ‘‘ Les Roueries de 
Trialph ”— published in 1833, and now 
become a bibliographical rarity—one of the 
most extravagant conceptions of a dis- 
ordered brain ever offered to the public, 
a mingled tissue of horrors and absurdities 
from beginning to end, partly autobio- 
graphical, and preceded by a long preface, 
wherein Napoleon, Rabelais, Shakespeare, 
Robespierre, and the Prefect of Police 
successively figure. 

‘My name,” he says, “is Trialph, 
derived from Trieilph, which in the Danish 
language signifies ‘confusion ;’ these are 
my memoirs, and any further explanation 
is unnecessary.” 
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The appearance of this extraordinary 
book, in the course of which the hero either 
assassinates or otherwise disposes of all the 
principal personages, and ends by commit- 
ting suicide, made a certain stir in the 
literary world; and, although severely 
handled by the critics, was deemed worthy 
of an exhaustive analysis by Charles 
Monselet. It is presumable that in this 
“confusion worse confounded,” Balzac 
imagined that he had discovered a germ of 
originality likely to suit his purpose ; for 
in no other way can his selection of so 
singularly unpractical a colleague be 
accounted for. 

Before another week had elapsed, the 
author of “ Trialph” was formally installed 
at Les Jardies, and at first matters went 
smoothly enough. The change from a 
hand - to- mouth existence to comfortable 
quarters appeared a godsend to Lassailly, 
and without a moment’s hesitation he 
gladly subscribed to the conditions imposed 
on him by his employer, and agreed to be 
always at his disposal “by day or by 
night,” and to suggest whatever dramatic 
situation or incident—Balzac being then 
intent on monopolising for an indefinite 
period the bills of the Porte St. Martin— 
might occur to him, It is but fair to state 
that the owner of Les Jardies amply 
fulfilled his part of the contract, and 
treated his secretary so luxuriously that 
the latter, who was as thin as a lath on 
taking office, soon threatened to rival his 
patron in embonpoint; and, placidly 
resigning himself to this unwonted beati- 
tude, felt a growing distaste for any 
exertion, mental or bodily. This state of 
things by no means suited Balzac, who 
naturally counted on reciprocity, and 
was impatient to profit by the “ideas” 
with the possession of which he had some- 
what prematurely credited his intended 
* collaborator.” Moreover, he himself was 
then so deeply engaged in unravel- 
ling the entanglements of half-a-dozen 
plots connected with divers episodes of 
* La Comédie Humaine,” that his theatrical 
projects almost entirely depended on the 
aid he expected to derive from the inven- 
tive faculties of his colleague, who, however, 
had not as yet contributed a single hint or 
suggestion to the common stock. 

One clause in the agreement between 
them—which had been regularly drawn out 
and signed by both parties—was especially 
distasteful to Lassailly, and he bitterly 
regretted having rashly consented to it: 


namely, his liability to be summoned by | 


his chief at any hour, “by day or by 
night.” Nor, as will be seen, did he com- 
plain without reason. Balzac, to whose 
practical mind sleep appeared an in- 
excusable waste of time, was in the habit 
of sitting down to work about midnight, 
and seldom retired to his chamber before 
| the approach of dawn. His secretary, 
therefore, was constantly exposed to the 
disagreeable possibility of being called up 
at a moment’s notice through the medium 
of a bell clanging at the head of his bed 
loudly enough to startle the seven sleepers. 
The record of one night’s sufferings will 
serve as a sample of the rest. 

It is striking two, and Lassailly, aroused 
from his first slumber, and only half-awake, 
is stumbling along the passage leading 
from his bedroom to his patron’s study, 
yawning portentously as he goes. He has 
scarcely entered the room, when Balzac, 
laying aside his pen, turns abruptly round, 
and puts the usual question : 

‘“‘ Have you hit upon an idea?” 

‘An idea!” feebly echoes the secretary. 





“Yes, that is what we want. Something 
original and ———” 
“ Well,” interrupts Maitre Honoré, 


“have you found it? Answer, man! 
Every moment is precious ; the Porte St. 
Martin is waiting ; Harel and the public 
are waiting; and Frédéric Lemattre, who 
waylaid me yesterday on the boulevard, 
pesters me out of my life about it.” 

“ Ah,” replies Lassailly, striving to gain 
time, “you have seen Frédéric ?” 

“Don’t I tell youso! He wants a new 
creation—a drama safe to attract all Paris, - 
and he counts upon us for it. Is that 
clear ¢” 

“Quite clear.” 

“Very good. Then where is it, this 
drama. Have you it ready?” 

* Not exactly ; but——” 

“No buts! Come to the point at once, 
and let me hear your plan.” 

“Tf it is the same to you,” stammers 
Lassailly, nervously fingering the tassel of 
his nightcap, ‘I should prefer hearing your 
ideas on the subject before communicating 
my own; and then, you see, we could 
compare notes, and——” 

“ Lassailly,” quietly interposes Balzac, 
‘‘ you are asleep!” 

“ No, I assure you.” 

“ My good fellow, you can hardly keep 
on your legs. Go back to bed, and we 
will see what another hour will do for 

ou.” 

Mechanically retracing his steps, the 
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unfortunate secretary is soon once more 
in the land of dreams, to be rudely 
awakened therefrom at the expiration of 
the allotted sixty minutes, when the same 
ceremony is again gone through ; the same 
questions eliciting the same unsatisfactory 
answers; and the famous drama, so im- 
patiently awaited by manager Harel and 
Frédéric Lemaitre, remaining in _ its 
mythical “statu quo,” and thus probably 
escaping a similar fate to that subse- 
quently experienced by Vautrin and Les 
Ressources de Quinola. 

After three weeks of this intolerable 
régime, matters came toa crisis, Worn out 
by a constant succession of sleepless nights, 
and utterly incapable of performing the 
duties assigned him, Lassailly lost heart 
altogether, and, profiting by a temporary 
absence of Balzac, secretly decamped from 
Les Jardies, and returned to Paris. A day 
or two later, happening to meet Gozlan, 
the latter asked why he had voluntarily 
cancelled an agreement which had ensured 
him so many material advantages. 

Ah,” replied the ex-secretary, with a 
sigh of regret, “in that respect I shall 
never see the like again. A table worthy 
of Lucullus, roast meat every day, the 
earliest ‘ primeurs’ from Chevet’s, and such 
coffee, the very essence of the most fragrant 
Mocha! But to be called up six or eight 
times in a night to discuss an apocryphal 
drama of which neither of us had the 
faintest idea, no mortal brain could stand 
it. The clang of that infernal bell is still 
ringing in my ear, and to the last moment 
of my life I shall never hear the name of 
Balzac without a shudder !” 


RED TOWERS. 
By ELEANOR ©. PRICE. 
Author of ** Gerald,’’ “* Alexia,” etc,, etc. 
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° PART II. 
CHAPTER XI, MONSIEUR DE CERNAY, 


Mrs. PERCIVAL was not without an 
adventure, in her short journey between 
Tours and Saint-Bernard. At the second 
station from Tours, a Frenchman, small, 
ugly, and agreeable, got into the carriage, 
and after one or two covert glances, begged 
very politely to recall himself to her 
memory. Mrs. Percival thought at first 
that he must be mistaken, for she had quite 
forgotten him, and was sure that she knew 
no one in that part of the country, except 
the Marquis de Montmirail. At the same 








time, the name of De Cernay did not seem 
quite unknown to her. 

“Our poor Montmirail has mentioned 
my name to you, no doubt, madame,” 
said M. de Cernay; and he went on 
to remind her of a certain evening in 
Paris, when she and her niece had dined 
with Madame de Ferrand, at the Hotel 
Ste. Monique. “My first sight of your 
beautiful niece—I am not likely to forget 
it—or the effect of that evening on my 
friend Achille. If one could know the 
future—however, madame, I well remember 
the impression that those two English ladies 
made on me.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” said Mrs. 
Percival. She could not be complimentary 
enough to tell the little Baron that she 
remembered him, for in fact his presence 
had made no impression at all on her. 
But that evening, the evening when Paul 
had come back from England with the news 
of Colonel Ward’s death, the evening that 
had brought all to an end between him and 
Celia—she did not need much reminding 
of that. 

How charming Madame de Ferrand had 
been! What a loss she was to her family! 
This was a little subject which occupied 
the next few minutes agreeably enough. 
Then she told M. de Cernay that she was 
on her way to La Tour Blanche. 

“To pay my first visit,” she said. ‘‘ They 
have often most kindly asked me, but I 
have never succeeded in getting there 

et.” 

“a And now, madame,” said M. de Cernay, 
throwing up his hands in a sort of rapture, 
‘you are coming like an angel from 
heaven.” 

‘Oh no, monsieur,” she said, smiling, 
“T have no pretension to be like any one of 
that kind.” 

“T am not exaggerating, I am not talk- 
ing nonsense,” said M. de Cernay, shaking 
his head. “The visit of an angel—what 
is it supposed to bring? Peace, kindness, 
truth—in fact, a great many charming 
things that find themselves pushed aside 
sometimes in this thoughtless world of ours. 
Pardon me, madame, if I am hinting more 
than I ought,” said the Baron, with a bow 
anda shrug. “But I consider myself Achille 
de Montmirail’s best friend—he might not 
give me the title, perhaps, in these days 
—and the Marquise, who could fail to 
admire any one so beautiful, and so clever ! 
Mais ” he ended his speech with a 
long-drawn sigh, lifted eyebrows, and a 
greater shrug still. 
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A cold shiver crept over Mrs. Percival 
as she listened, and looked at him, for he 


- gave her the impression of speaking quite 


honestly. Now she thought of Achille’s 
letter, and all the little fears she had 
almost forgotten. 

“T do not understand——” she began 
nervously. 

“Of course you do not; how should 
you, dear madame?” cried M. de Cernay. 
“T am making mischief —alas, my wife 
tells me that I can never hold my tongue ! 
And you really had no idea that there was 
anything wrong at La Tour Blanche? 
Well, I see now that we need not distress 
ourselves, Your visit, as I say, is an 
angel’s visit; everything will go right. 
Your advice will have the best effect in the 
world. Perhaps Achille has been a little 
fanciful. Mon Dieu. believe me, I know 
hundreds of men in France who are far less 
fortunate than ha is, and who do not com- 
plain—simply let things go their own way. 
But he is sensitive, my poor Achille. He 
has a devotion, you see. The object is, 
perhaps, a little disappointing, and he is 
very much hurt—too much ; he had better 
take things cheerfully, like a philosopher— 
because, after all, it is nothing.” 

“But what is it?” said Mrs, Percival. 
“You mean to say that they are not quite 
happy—he and his wife—my niece ?” 

“ Not quite happy,” repeated M. de 
Cernay. “And what a pity it is! No 
one can see anything unnatural in Madame 
de Montmirail’s great friendship for her 
cousin, though for my part But tastes 
differ. I assure you, as I said just now, 
many ladies in France allow themselves 
quite as much liberty, and a great deal 
more. It is, no doubt, the well-known 
character of Englishwomen which causes 
surprise in this case. People are sorry for 
Achille; he is sensitive, as I say. And 
he has been so very fond of his wife ; 
she has ruled him completely. All these 
things are unfortunate.” 

Mrs. Percival flushed crimson, and 
looked out of the window; she was utterly 
horrified. M. de Cernay did not, of course, 
know that Vincent was her son, and she 
could not tell him. 

“But you must remember,” she said, 
after a moment—‘ they are cousins, and 
old friends, very intimate friends.” 

“Certainly, no doubt,” cried M. de 
Cernay. “But even more than friends, 
madame, though possibly you did not 
know it. M. le Capitaine made a little 
confession to my wife, I may tell you. 








And then, since that, we have all been at 
Trouville together.” 

For a few minutes Mrs, Percival sat per- 
fectly silent. She was reflecting that 
Achille’s letter had indeed brought her 
into a frightful hornets’ nest, wondering 
how she could possibly cope with Celia and 
whether she had authority enough over 
Vincent to send him away at once. On 
the whole, she did not feel afraid. It was 
a terribly disagreeable business, but she 
had her share of goodness and courage, as 
well as of the dignity which was wanted in 
a matter like this. In her prettiest and 
most foolish days, the most scandalous 
tongues had never been able to breathe a 
word against her. 

M. de Cernay watched her with interest 
as she sat there thinking. He and his 
wife had been boiling with indignation for 
some weeks past, against the odious woman 
who was so evidently making his friend 
Achille unhappy. They were still more 
furious, because it was impossible to say a 
word of advice or sympathy to Achille 
himself. A whole family appeared to ba 
going to the dogs, without a hand being 
put out to save them. But here was this 
excellent aunt, coming at last to the 
rescue. She, being English, would know 
how to manage both the Marquise and her 
beast of a cousin. Her visit was indeed 
that of an angel; the Baron felt that there 
was no exaggeration in saying so, 

Poor Mrs. Percival, her mind quite oc- 
cupied in rising to the occasion, was not at 
all aware of the deep respect and admira- 
— with which M. de Cernay was regarding 

er. 

As a rule, he disliked the English as 
cordially as his friend Achille liked them ; 
but this Englishwoman, though cold and 
indifferent after the manner of her nation, 
inspired him with confidence and hope. 
He listened with interest when she began 
to speak again. 

“And about his daughter,” she said; 
“there is some question of her marriage, 
is there not?” 

“Well, poor child, we hardly know 
whether it will come to anything,” said 
M. de Cernay, with a shrug. ‘“ When we 
were at Trouville it suddenly occurred to 
Achille, it seems to me, that he might as 
well get rid of his daughter. He said a 
word to my wife on the subject, and she 
brought forward a distant cousin of hers, 
a good sort of young fellow, not handsome, 
not particularly rich; but then Made- 
moiselle Antoinette’s ‘dot’ is far from 
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enormous. This young Jules of ours had 
seen her photograph, however, and admired 
it, as everybody must. He was willing 
enough — is so stil], though we soon found 
that there was an obstacle. Mademoiselle 
Antoinette sets herself violently against 
marrying at all, and says she would rather 
go into a convent, though she certainly has 
no vocation. She has always been such a 
good daughter — except in one instance, 
years ago, when sho prevented her father 
from marrying a charming person we had 
all chosen for him—that I am surprised at 
her giving him this extra trouble now. 
The convent is all nonsense ; she does not 
wish to leave him; but she had much 
better leave him, and, in fact, I have reason 
to believe that he thinks of sending her to 
his cousins in England.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Percival, ‘he has an 
idea that she will travel back with me.” 

“ Madame, you give me excellent news,” 
said the smiling Baron. “I shall tell my 
wife that we may now be happy about 
Antoinette ; she has been a sad element in 
the situation, to our minds. When she 
comes back everything will be better, and 
in the end her marriage will come off 
successfully,” 

“She is very pretty, is she not?” said 
Mrs. Percival. 

“Charmingly pretty! A most pic- 
turesque contrast to her stepmother, you 
know; but you have seen them to- 
gether ?” 

‘Some time ago. 
was grown up.” 

“Ah! itis hard to remember that she 
is grown up. Her beauty will always be 
the beauty of a noble, innocent child. No 
bad example will ever do harm to An- 
toinette—though it is impossible to tell her 
father so —she walks like a star through 
this wicked world.” 

M. de Cernay sighed and checked him- 
self. After all, in his most poetical 
moments, it was necessary to remember 
that he was talking to the aunt of the 
bad example herself. 

By the time the train reached Saint- 
Bernard, Mrs. Percival was well prepared for 
all and any discoveries that might be 
waiting for her at the Chateau de la Tour 
Blanche. 

Certainly the wish crossed her mind 
that she could go travelling on to the 
north, and at last reach the sea and cross 
it again to old England, and find herself 
once more, peaceful and artistic, in her 
drawing-room at River Gate. 


Not since Antoinette 





It certainly seemed that married people 
ought to manage their affairs for them- 
selves, and that she could not be held 
responsible for the good conduct of Celia. 
But Vincent was her son, and she thought 
she had some influence over him. Besides, 
she had been invited both by the Marquis 
and by Celia. In short, it was a great 
deal too late to turn back now. 

She was a good deal vexed and astonished 
that nobody, not even a carriage, met her 
at Saint-Bernard station ; but she bore it 
more calmly than Timms, who was weighed 
down with the anxiety of luggage, and 
who proclaimed loudly that this was the 
most outlandish part of Frange she had 
ever been in. M. de Cernay was full of 
kindness and attention. He bustled about, 
got hold of the “ chef de gare,” and heard 
from him the startling news that Madame 
de Montmirail, with mademoiselle and the 
English gentleman, had gone to Tours by 
the morning train, and had not yet come 
back. A conveyance for Mrs. Percival was 
a difficulty ; nobody at Saint-Bernard either 
wanted or possessed a “fiacre.” To be 
sure, they had a little carriage at the 
* Boule d’Or.” 

“The carriage of M. le Baron is waiting 
outside,” suggested the chef de gare, with 
his head on one side, and an agreeable 
smile. 

“ Precisely! The large carriage! But 
what a fortunate miracle!” cried M. de 
Cernay; and Mrs. Percival soon found 
that the whole thing was decided. 

She and her maid and her luggage were 
to be sent in the Baron’s carriage to La 
Tour Blanche, and he himself would walk 
home. “ Three steps—through twostreets ;” 
he earnestly assured her; and he would 
hear of no remonstrance. ‘‘ Madame,” he 
said, with a low bow, “it is not every day 
that one can facilitate the journey of an 
angel,” 

The chef de gare, looking on, thought 
at first that such language as this would 
displease Madame la Baronne. But then 
he thought that perhaps the strange lady 
was too old to be dangerous; and he put 
it down to M. de Cernay’s well-known 
eccentricity. 

“We have a shooting party at La Tour 
Blanche to-morrow. Au plaisir de vous 
revoir, madame,” said M. de Cernay at the 
carriage-door, in farewell. 

In happier days Mrs. Percival would 
have enjoyed the golden twilight of that 
evening ; the charming, unfamiliar country ; 
but as it was, while M. de Cernay’s horses 
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whirled her quickly through the picturesque 
lanes, she was too much occupied with her 
own thoughts to notice anything. She 
wondered, now, that she had not had 
presence of mind enough to insist on 
waiting at the station till the party came 
back from Tours. Probably they had gone 
there with the idea of meeting her, and of 
course the carriage had been ordered to 
meet a later train. That kind M. de 
Cernay had been too fussy; he had not 
given her time to think of these things ; 
the chatter of French was alittle confusing, 
though she spoke and understood it well. 
The farther she got from the station, the 
more she began to shrink from meeting 
Achille de Montmirail, alone. He certainly 
must have some cause to be angry with his 
wife, and, perhaps, with Vincent. Mrs. 
Percival did not believe, from her old 
knowledge of Celia, that she would do any- 
thing really imprudent, or dangerous ; but 
there is no smoke without fire; and Celia 
might very well have shown a cool dis- 
regard for her husband’s feelings. As for 
Vincent, it was quite possible that he had 
been very foolish indeed. Confession to 
Madame de Cernay! that was incompre- 
hensible, and sounded as if he had indeed 
taken leave of his senses. 

Mrs. Percival awoke from these puzzling 
thoughts to find herself driving down an 
irregular village street, with lights flashing 
among trees. The moon had risen, and all 
the landscape, the straggling gardens, 
white walls, lines of poplars, were lit up 
with a faint, magical glow, a struggle of 
sunset and moon-rise, from which the colour 
was gradually dying as silver conquered 
gold. Mrs. Percival had hardly time to 
think—‘“Can we be there already ?”— 
when the carriage turned into the avenue, 
flashing past the white balustrade of a 
bridge. A few yards farther, somebody 
on foot spoke to the coschman, and the 
carriage stopped. 

A ray of moonlight fell through the 
branches on Achille de Montmirail’s fair 
head as he came up to the door. 

“My dear aunt, what has happened to 
you?” said the kind, familiar voice in 
English. ‘ You missed the young people, 
then? They went to Tours this morning 
on purpose to meet you.” 

“Yes, I must have missed them,” said 
Mrs. Percival hastily. ‘ But I had noidea 
they were coming.” 

“No idea! Celia wrote to Paris,” 

“To Paris !” 


‘“Certainly—to the Deux Fréres. She 





= sure you would pass the night nowhere 
else.” 

“Oh! Well, we did not go there, so 
that explains it,” said Mrs. Percival. “I 
travelled just now with your friend M. de 
Cernay, and he most kindly sent me here 
in his carriage, as you see.” 

“ Ah—yes, yes!” said the Marquis. “I 
hope you may find my house as well pre- 
pared as his carriage. Drive on,” he said 
to the coachman, and was instantly left 
behind in the avenue by the impatient 
horses, 

Mrs. Percival felt as if she was dream- 
ing, and never afterwards could look back 
on that evening—and the next—without 
the same strange feeling that it was all 
a dream, and that in real life she had never 
seen Achille de Mortmirail since certain 
agreeable days in Paris—long ago, they 
seemed—when he and Celia were staying 
with Madame de Ferrand, and she was at 
her favourite hotel opposite. Perhaps this 
unreal feeling was caused by Achille’s own 
manner, removing at once, she felt, any 
fears of a painful or sensational visit ; but 
still, somehow, not quite natural. She 
understood it better afterwards, but never 
entirely. Then, the unreal effect was 
heightened by the strange light in which 
she got out of the carriage —a_ light 
“neither clear nor dark,” the great old 
chiteau towering dimly, the ivied walls, 
the broad terrace across which forms of 
dogs, quite oddly familiar, came with wags 
of recognition ; servants hurrying out in 
great surprise, the horses’ bells jingling, 
and in the background a great silence and 
stillness of slowly-brightening moonlight, 
across which an owl floated with his 
melancholy cry, while the Marquis came 
striding up from the avenue, gave her his 
arm, and took her into the house, into 
the great beautiful shining salon, dimly 
lighted with one lamp that only made the 
shadows darker. 

“How lovely! What an exquisite 
room !” cried Mrs. Percival. 

“You can’t see it ; they will light it up 
for you presently. Celia will be glad if 
you like it ; she always talks of your taste, 
But this is terrible—only myself to receive 
you after such a journey. How did you 
leave the Canon? and how did you manage 
your journey? Sit down, ma tante; I 
think you will like that chair.” 

Mrs. Percival sat down and answered 
his questions, feeling all the time as if 
she hardly knew what she was saying. 
She could not see his face well; but it 
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seemed to her that he looked a good 
deal older—quite his age now. A hand- 
some, distinguished-looking man still; but 
thinner, browner, graver than she remem- 
bered him. What struck her most was a 
sort of dignity, unconscious, unintentional, 
which made her feel that she could ask 
him no questions, and that he would tell 
her nothing. She felt quite sure that he 
had not complained of his wife, or auy 
one else, to M. de Cernay. 

She told him how Paul Romaine had 
escorted her to Tours, and then was sorry, 
for he said once or twice rather gravely : 

“‘T wish he had come here! Why should 
he not come here? I should like to see 
him again.” 

Mrs. Percival tried to explain that Paul 
was bent on visiting various old towns and 
castles. 

“ They will stand for some years yet,” 
said the Marquis. 

Presently Suzanne appeared, and offered 
to take madame to her room. Then came 
dinner, at which the Marquis talked almost 
entirely about England and his old friends 
there. He did not think that he should ever 
be in England again, he said. But he was 
anxious that his daughter should see it, 
and he asked rather earnestly if Mrs. 
Percival was sure that she could take her 
back. 

‘‘My reasons are too many to explain,’ 
he said. 

“T don’t want any reasons,” said Mrs, 
Percival. “TI shall be only too glad to 
have her. ‘You said there was some idea 
of her being married -———” 

“Ah—I will not have her tormented 
about that,” he said quickly. ‘She shall 
go to England, and after that she shall 
do as she pleases. You will kindly 
remember, ma tante,” he said, leaning | 
towards her with an odd sort of intensity | 
in the expression of his eyes, “that 
I will not cause Antoinette any un- 
happiness ; I have done quite enough in 
that way. This marriage is only an idea. 
It is at present disagreeable to her, and 
she shall not be reminded of it till she 
comes back to France, if then.” 

*T will not remind her of it, certainly,” 
said Mrs. Percival. ‘But as to your 
causing unhappiness to any one, my dear 
Achille, I should say that your whole life 
had been spent in doing the contrary.” 

“You flatter me, as I used once to flatter 
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myself,” he said. “ But, after all, we do 


not always know when we are selfish. 
Have you taken any notice of your old 
friend Di? Here she is, looking at you.” 

After dinner the Marquis amused Mrs. 
Percival by showing her the beauties of 
the salon, now brilliantly lighted. Then 
they went out into the glorious moonlight, 
and walked up and down on the terrace 
with the dogs, talking of all sorts of 
indifferent subjects. He talked agreeably, 
though perhaps more gravely than in old 
days. Nowand then he mentioned Celia’s 
name, quite simply, and as a matter of 
course. Mrs. Percival could detect no 
sign of the sensitiveness M. de Cernay had 
mentioned, though she believed that it 
might be there; for whatever his talk 
might be, he certainly did not look happy ; 
the boyish, light-hearted cheerfulness which 
she remembered had disappeared utterly. 
As she walked up and down with him, 
to the curiously dreamy feeling of the 
evening was added a feeling of utter 
helplessness; a feeling that some catas- 
trophe was coming; that she ought to 
stop it, but could not. It was like a 
nightmare to be alone with this man and 
her anxiety, in the silence of such a night, 
down in this country unknown to her. 
She secretly resolved—why she did not 
know, for Achille was perfectly kind and 
pleasant—that she would never go any- 
where again, so far from home, without 
the Canon’s solid earthly presence to take 
care of her. 

“T hear the carriage; they are coming 
now,” said Achille at last; and then Mrs, 
Percival spoke in sudden desperation : 

“T am afraid Vincent has been paying 
you much too long a visit, my dear 
Marquis,” she said. 

“T am glad he finds France amusing. 
[like England very much,” he said; and 
Mrs. Percival could say no more. The 
great carriage, with four people in it, 
appeared at that moment out of the 
darkness of the avenue. 
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